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ABSTRACT 



Recognizing that substance abuse is one of the nation's most 
serious health problems and is associated with numerous social ills, the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation launched Free to Grow in 1994, a pilot program 
targeting families and communities of Head Start children to create changes 
that would protect them from substance abuse and related problems. Following 
a 2 -year planning and development phase, 5 of the 6 original projects 
completed the 3 -year implementation phase. The five sites were in California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, New York City, and Puerto Rico. This report discusses the 
implementation experiences of the five projects: how the models developed, 
what challenges were encountered, how problems were overcome, and what 
lessons can be derived from the grantees’ experiences to guide future 
prevention efforts. Chapter 1 of the report gives an overview of the program 
and the evaluation, along with a description of the communities targeted by 
the pilot projects, a description of each project, and a presentation of the 
logic model for the program overall. Chapter 2 summarizes the substance abuse 
prevention theory underlying Free to Grow. Chapter 3 describes the Head Start 
context. Chapter 4 describes the interventions and implementation 
experiences. Chapter 5 describes the outcomes targeted by the projects and 
provides preliminary evidence for the changes Free to Grow projects may have 
brought about during the pilot program. Chapter 6 provides an assessment of 
the Free to Grow experience and considerations for future replication. The 
report's three appendices present the logic models used, a tally of responses 
for project outcomes, and a description of the criteria of success for Phase 
I and objectives for Phase II of Free to Grow. (Contains 50 references.) (KB) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In 1994, the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation (hereafter, the Foundation) launched a five-year, 
$5.4 million pilot program involving six Head Start grantees, to design and develop “model 
substance abuse prevention projects that will strengthen both the families and neighborhoods of 
economically disadvantaged preschool children.” 1 Following a two-year planning and development 
phase (Phase I), five of the six original projects went on to complete the three-year implementation 
phase (Phase II). The initiative, named Free to Grow, targets families and neighborhoods of Head 
Start children to create changes that will free young children to grow and flourish while at the same 
time protecting them from substance abuse and the problems associated with it. The five Phase II 
Free to Grow pilot projects were scattered across the United States, with sites in (1) Compton, 
California; (2) Colorado Springs, Colorado; (3) Owensboro, Hancock County, and Christian County, 
Kentucky; (4) the Washington Heights section of New York City, New York; and (5) the San Isidro 
ward of Canovanas, Puerto Rico. 

This report discusses the implementation experiences of these five Free to Grow projects: how 
the models developed, what challenges were encountered, how problems were overcome, and what 
lessons can be derived from the grantees’ experiences to guide future substance abuse prevention 
efforts that focus on the early childhood period. This chapter begins with an overview of the program 
and the evaluation, along with a description of the communities targeted by the pilot projects. It 
continues with a brief description of each project, then presents a logic model for the program 



'Free to Grow National Program Office. “Free to Grow: Head Start Partnerships to Promote 
Substance-Free Communities; Application for a Two-Year Project Development Grant.” New York, 
NY : National Center for Children in Poverty, Columbia University School of Public Health, 
November 1993. 
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overall, showing the relationship between Free to Grow interventions and expected outcomes. The 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the evaluation and a review of the report’s structure. 

A. THE IMPETUS FOR FREE TO GROW 

Substance abuse is one of the nation’s most serious health problems. “There are more deaths, 
illnesses, and disabilities from substance abuse than from any other preventable health condition” 
(Institute for Health Policy 1 993). More than one-quarter of the deaths in the United States each year 
are directly or indirectly caused by alcohol, illicit drug, or tobacco use (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services 1999). In addition to health concerns, other problems are associated with 
substance abuse, including prenatal drug exposure, family violence, child abuse, crime, 
neighborhood gang activity, and unemployment. 

The Free to Grow concept builds on a growing body of research showing the importance of 
family and neighborhood characteristics in heightening or moderating the risk of developing 
substance abuse problems. The prevention approach is indirect; rather than targeting the child 
directly, the models are designed to reduce a child’s vulnerability to substance abuse and related 
negative outcomes by strengthening their immediate environment— their family and neighborhood. 
A child’s vulnerability to substance abuse is influenced by both risk factors and protective factors. 
Risk factors— family level factors such as alcohol, tobacco, and other drug (ATOD) use, limited 
bonding, and permissive or excessively punitive disciplining, as well as such neighborhood factors 
as extreme poverty, high crime rates, and drug dealing and ATOD sales to minors— have been shown 
to increase the chances that children will experience poor health and developmental outcomes, 
including substance abuse problems. In contrast, protective factors— such as supportive families, 
positive role models, and safe/nurturing school and neighborhood environments— provide resources 
and alternatives for the growing child. 
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II 



Free to Grow’s comprehensive and multifaceted approach, and its emphasis on intervening 
during the early childhood years, distinguishes it from most other substance abuse prevention 
programs, which focus largely on education and skill building among adolescents. Especially for 
higher-risk groups, concerns have been raised about whether traditional prevention strategies are a 
case of “too little too late.” With initiation into alcohol and drug use starting at earlier ages, and 
heightened awareness of factors contributing to healthy child development in the earliest years, 
prevention researchers and program developers are beginning to look more closely at the 
developmental pathways of substance abuse in early childhood. 

Through Free to Grow, the Foundation hoped to break new ground by working with local Head 
Start programs to develop and test comprehensive prevention models that focus on the early 
childhood period. The assumptions guiding Free to Grow strategies include the following: 

• Changing known risk and protective factors will reduce the likelihood of later substance 
abuse and other high risk behaviors. 

• Prevention strategies during the preschool years need to focus on a child’s immediate 
environment, targeting families and neighborhoods rather than intervening directly with 
the child. 

• Families will be better able to nurture and protect their children if they have a wide 
range of supports. 

• Strengthened and supported families are more likely to resist abuse of alcohol and other 
drugs and to provide a stable, protective living environment for their children. 

• A more stable and protected living environment in safer, less chaotic neighborhoods will 
help reduce the young child’s vulnerability to substance abuse and other high-risk 
behaviors. 

Head Start, since 1965 the nation’s premier program for supporting and strengthening low- 
income families with young children, was viewed as a natural partner in this initiative because of its 
work with more than 800,000 vulnerable children and their families, its focus on comprehensive and 
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community-based strategies, and its presence in more than 2,000 communities across the nation. 
Effective implementation within the context of Head Start would give Free to Grow the potential for 
a significant impact on substance abuse problems throughout the United States. 

B. THE FREE TO GROW COMMUNITIES 

The Free to Grow target communities differed from each other in important respects, but each 
faced significant problems related to substance abuse. Table 1.1 summarizes basic features of the 
Free to Grow communities. With the exception of San Isidro, where residents were almost 100 
percent Puerto Rican, the racial and ethnic composition of populations in the Free to Grow target 
communities was mixed. In several target areas (the three Colorado Springs communities and two 
of the three Kentucky communities), the population is predominantly white, while, in the others, it 
is largely black or mixed. Other demographic issues--for instance, substantial population mobility 
in Colorado Springs, large numbers of immigrants in Washington Heights and in Compton, and a 
population shift among blacks and Hispanics in Compton— added further challenges to Free to Grow 
efforts. 

All the communities targeted by Free to Grow face significant problems related to poverty, 
substance abuse, and related issues. Common problems include high rates of drug and alcohol use, 
HIV infection and AIDS, domestic violence, and child abuse or neglect. In several Free to Grow 
communities, the illegal drug market has become a dominant part of the local economy. In nearly 
all Free to Grow communities, gang and organized crime involvement in the drug trade made it 
difficult, even dangerous, for residents to speak out against or play a visible role in curbing these 
activities. 
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TABLE 1.1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF FREE TO GROW COMMUNITIES 









Racial/Ethnic Percentages 


Free to Grow Target 
Areas 


Urban/ 

Rural 


Population 

Size 


White 


Black 


Other 


Hispanic 



Drew Head Start, Compton, California 



Compton 



Urban 



90,000 



35 



65 



Community Partnership for Child Development, Colorado Springs, Colorado 



Stratton Meadows 


Urban 


6,000 


73 


10 


5 


Adams 


Urban 


2,900 


62 


27 




Monterey 


Urban 


5,500 


64 


20 


6 


Audubon Area Community Services, Inc., Owensboro, Ke 


NTUCKY 


Owensboro/West End 


Urban 


6,000 


67 


33 




Hancock County 


Rural 


10,000 


93 


7 




Christian County/ 


Urban 


4,000 


14 


83 


3 


Hopkinsville 












Fort George Community Enrichment Center, Ni 


£W York,F 


Jew York 


Washington Heights 


Urban 


60,000 




20 





23 

29 

19 



ASPIRA, Inc. de Puerto Rico, Can6vanas, Puerto Rico 



Canovanas, San Isidro 



Urban 



7,500 



80 



100 
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C. THE FREE TO GROW GRANTEES 



Table 1.2 highlights features of the five Phase II grantees. The grantees are: 

• Aspira, Inc. of Puerto Rico (Aspira) in Canovanas, Puerto Rico 

• Audubon Area Community Services (Audubon) in Owensboro, Kentucky 

• Charles Drew University of Medicine and Science (Drew) in Compton, California 

• Community Partnership for Child Development (CPCD) in Colorado Springs, Colorado 

• Fort George Community Enrichment Centers (Fort George) in New York City, New 
York 

The grantees represent a variety of mature, private, nonprofit organizations. Except for CPCD 
and Fort George, they have a mission broader than early childhood programming. They also brought 
to Free to Grow prior experience with related demonstrations or initiatives, and most had established 
relationships with substance abuse prevention and treatment resources. Two grantees— Aspira in 
Puerto Rico and Drew in Califomia-were Head Start Family Services Center demonstration sites. 
These programs used a case management approach to enhance awareness and use of services and 
resources to address problems such as illiteracy, unemployment, alcoholism, and drug addiction. 

Most of the grantees also had developed close relationships with local health and social services 
agencies. Audubon and CPCD were involved in interagency coalitions. Fort George had 
participated in Northern Manhattan Collaborates, a neighborhood-based coalition. Through Free to 
Grow, the grantees built on these experiences while expanding into new areas such as community 
action and intensive intervention with at-risk families. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHASE II FREE TO GROW GRANTEES 





7 



SOURCE: Data abstracted from Free To Grow implementation grant applications, updated as applicable during evaluation site visits and related follow-up activities. Data are for 1998-1999 program year unless 
otherwise indicated. 



D. THE FREE TO GROW MODELS 



Each Free to Grow grantee had a distinct vision for Free to Grow that would build on the 
strengths of existing programs and meet the unique needs of families and communities they served. 
Although specific features vary, the five projects share common goals and use similar strategies, 
which are captured in the logic model shown in Figure 1.1. As it shows, the Free to Grow approach 
uses two core types of program strategies: 

1 . Family-Strengthening Strategies. Includes interventions such as family-to- family peer 
mentoring, case management, counseling and therapy, parent education, peer support 
groups, and support making the transition from Head Start to elementary school 

2. Community-Strengthening Strategies. Uses neighborhood and community groups to 
assess needs, develop resident leaders, and support community action; uses interagency 
coordination to leverage support from partners and collaborators 

The strategies address multiple family- and community-level risk and protective factors, which have 
been shown to influence substance abuse outcomes. The short-term outcomes are measures of 
implementation strength— the extent to which project strategies are implemented as intended and 
whether participation was adequate. If implementation is adequate, we would expect to see 
reductions in key risk factors and greater resilience among families and communities. In turn, by 
reducing risks and enhancing resilience, Free to Grow ultimately seeks to prevent, reduce, and delay 
substance abuse problems among children and youth. 
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THEORY OF CHANGE FOR FREE TO GROW 
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